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Recreation and the High School 


KX 

For nearly forty years there has been acceptance in theory of 
the idea that the public high school has at least some responsibility 
for education for recreation. This emphasis has become more and 
more clear as the idea of education as a developmental process has 
been accepted by educational psychologists and philosophers. At 
times the public has complained that recreation was supplanting 
education in the schools. There has doubtless been confusion on 
the part of teachers as well as on the part of the public as to whether 
recreation was to be used merely as a device to teach other lessons 
or whether it should be to some extent an end in itself. 

Perhaps as a result of this confusion, few of our modern public 
schools are making wholehearted attempts to provide a “balanced” 
program of educative recreation. School sponsored clubs have re- 
ceived small appropriations of school time and have been devoted 
primarily to activities more really a part of the formalized instruc- 
tional program than education for recreation. Physical education 
and such areas as art and music have carried much of the burden. 
In the attempt to remain “respectable” even these programs have 
been denuded of their real recreational value. A few schools 
plagued with the problem of high school fraternities have set about 
providing better supervised substitutes. Others have given active 
support and encouragement to outside agencies such as the Scouts 
and the Y.M.C.A. A growing minority are experimenting with 
school camping. 

Only when those of us actively engaged in the improvement of 
secondary education begin to look carefully at the kinds of recrea- 
tion education which the school can and therefore should provide 
will theory and practice be brought together. When the theorist 
and practitioner set out to balance out the equation of democratic 
living, we will begin to get satisfactory recreation programs for our 
schools. School recreation should be planned recreation. 











Use of the School Plant for Pupil Recreation 


P. Roy BRAMMELL 
University of Connecticut 
KK 
OR purposes of the brief discussion which follows, let us 
Fin of the school plant as the building (or buildings) and 
grounds on a given site which have been provided to take care 
of the educational program in the surrounding community. Also, 
let us think of recreation as activities, usually informal, volun- 
tarily engaged in because they bring relaxation, refreshment, and 
enjoyment. The following topics, beginning with certain back- 
ground considerations, will merely start the reader on his way. 

People have unified personalities. Not too many years ago the 
idea was prevalent that in some strange way personality was 
separable and that certain aspects of it could be isolated and 
developed independently. We came very close to farming out 
the development of the intellect to the school, physical health to 
the doctor, character development to the church, and so on. We 
seemed to expect also that while we were working with the intellect 
all outside influences and experiences could be set aside while the 
real business of developing the mind proceeded. We know now 
that personality is the interaction of all the abilities, aptitudes, 
experiences, and influences which go to make us up. Our per- 
sonalities are unified; we are “all there” all the time. 

The whole child comes to school. The child, then, brings more 
than his intellect to school. His bad teeth come along. The 
gnawing memories of his parents’ quarrel follow him to the class- 
room. His fears come too, his social insecurity, his ambitions, his 
grave curiosity about the universe, his talents, his pugnacity or 
timidity, and they are all tied inseparably into the bundle of living 
which constitutes his personality. To be sure, the whole child comes 
to school. 

The school is interested in full development. It is impossible, 
therefore, to work on any aspect of individual development with- 
out encountering the effects of all other conditions and experiences. 
Hence the school concerns itself with the full development of each 
pupil. It does this not only because of the nature of human per- 
sonality but also because it is the primary institution in our society 
to guide pupils skillfully in personal and social development, co- 
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operating with them as they grow into the kind of citizens this 
society requires. 

Recreation with a purpose. Recreational activities, then, take 
on real purpose as a part of the school’s total effort to secure the 
normal development of each pupil. And no one will deny the 
importance to normal development of engaging freely and in- 
formally in activities that bring real relaxation, refreshment, and 
enjoyment. In our day of tension and speeded-up living, the future 
is not too bright for those who cannot turn from the press of things 
and relax. The school should assist in the development of this art. 
What are some things that can be done? 

Keep the buildings and grounds flexible. Considerable damage 
is frequently done to worthwhile recreational activities because the 
building and grounds are inflexible. Sometimes certain rooms are 
fairly possessed by certain people. Often they are actually locked 
up during the school day; and any suggestion that they be made 
available as places where interested youngsters can play some chess 
or listen to records is viewed with alarm. Sometimes the gym is 
greatly over-protected. There it stands, the floor shining and clean, 
waiting for those two fatal hours in the afternoon when a few 
hopefuls will try to make the varsity team. What a wonderful 
chance for informal dance mixers during the noon hour! What a 
variety of games could be played there! And those square dances: 
there’s nothing like them! Surely someday we shall begin to think 
of our gyms as all-purpose facilities and not just for athletics. 
This, of course, is exactly the point of this paragraph, but it applies 
to the whole building and grounds as well. All rooms and spaces 
should be made to serve as many uses as possible. Shifts should 
be easy. The important thing is to provide adequately for pupils, 
not to “freeze” spaces. 

Keep the principal and staff flexible, too. Once in a while a 
principal and his staff get the idea that it is up to them to decide 
what organizations will be permitted in the school and what recrea- 
tional activities will be allowed. These are then announced and 
scheduled, and that just about ends it. Such an attitude com- 
pletely overlooks the fact that recreational activities are informal, 
for enjoyment and relaxation. Furthermore, it is the pupils’ 
enjoyment and relaxation, not the principal’s or the teacher’s, that 
are important. Such activities ought to grow out of pupil interests. 
The principal and his staff ought to encourage pupil leadership in 
getting these activities going, knowing full well that some activities 
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will catch on, others will play out, and change and adjustment 
will be continuous. 

Variety will help. It goes without saying that if pupil interests 
are to play an important part in the program of recreational activi- 
ties, then a good many different activities will have to be provided. 
Individual differences in recreational interests are as real as indi- 
vidual differences in intelligence. Of course, no school can or 
should set up every activity that every pupil desires. On the other 
hand, no school can be surprised if large numbers of pupils fail 
to respond when only one or two recreational activities are pro- 
vided. 

Some recreational activities. The informal nature of recrea- 
tional activities should always be stressed. The activities listed 
below are not to be organized; they are for fun, and should have 
very little supervision. If they evolve under pupil cooperation and 
become established under responsible pupil leadership, then there 
will be only the slightest need for staff supervision. Let the follow- 
ing brief list serve as the beginning of a much greater list the 
reader will build. 
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1. Informal physical activities in the gym—games and free play 
of all sorts, with equipment furnished by the school 

2. Informal outdoor activities—ball games, archery, horse shoes, 
and the like, with equipment furnished by the school 

8. Informal music activities—playing, singing, listening, indi- 
vidually or in groups 

4. Chess, checkers, cards, and the like 

5. Dancing—square and round—with special effort to draw in 
pupils who are shy and socially ill at ease 


6. Recreatory reading—with a room that features materials of 
this sort 


7. Informal dramatics 

8. Moving pictures 

9. Radio listening 

10. Recordings 
The possibilities are numerous. Experimentation by the school, 
with a disposition on the part of the staff to entertain ideas from 
pupils, can have fruitful results. 

Day-long, year-long. Pupils’ recreational needs are not limited 
to the school day. The school of the future, genuinely interested 
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in the full development of the people it serves, will gladly project 
the recreational facilities and activities into the afternoon and 
evening and throughout the whole calendar year. 

The results. No one can measure the results of a good recrea- 
tional program as they stack up for each pupil. In some cases the 
whole attitude toward school will change from one of bored endur- 
ance to one of interested participation. In some cases the activi- 
ties will awaken interests and bring about adjustments that will 
endure throughout life. Surely the following outcomes are not too 
much to expect: 


1. Better physical and emotional health 

. Better social adjustment 

. Better pupil achievement 

. Better school-community relationships 
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. Enriched living 
6. Fuller use of school facilities 


The school ought to integrate recreational activities into its total 
program because they contribute to the full development of pupils. 
It is as important to find space and time for informal dancing 
and recreatory reading as for varsity basketball and Latin. 


A Realistic Approach to Education 
for Recreation 


Joun T. HutTcHINsoN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Kr 
REALISTIC approach to education for recreation in the 
modern high school involves consideration of the following 
factors: How does the leisure problem affect high school youth? 
What should recreation mean to the modern high school? Can the 
modern high school meet the challenge of leisure? And what are 
the initial steps imperative to education for recreation in high 
school? An analysis of these four issues should provide a basis for 
solution by any high school that desires to maintain realism in its 

educative approach to recreation. 


How THE LEISURE PROBLEM AFFECTS HIGH SCHOOL You’rH 


High school youth, today more than ever before, lack both 
opportunity and incentive to use leisure wisely. Desirable worth- 
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while recreational opportunities for youth continue to decrease 
each year. The growing congestion of cities, the disappearance of 
back yards and vacant lots, the pollution of streams or other natural 
waterways, the replacement of artisan shops in favor of factories 
of mass production, the novelty of family recreation, and the failure 
of community service organizations to adjust to the rapid increase 
of leisure now available to youth intensify the problem of providing 
leisure experiences. The incentive to use leisure wisely also has 
decreased. Toys and gadgets of every nature are supplied relatively 
cheap to boys and girls, at least so inexpensively that comparatively 
few attempt to fashion with their hands those items supplied in 
the stores. 

The present situation means just one thing: Society has failed 
to assimilate the great mass of boys and girls of high school age dur- 
ing their leisure. With more spending money in their pockets than 
ever before in history, these unassimilated youth present a challenge 
to society. If youth, with this vast amount of free time and with 
spending money, used leisure wisely, they would exist as the most 
redoubtable resource possessed by the United States. The task of 
bringing youth into harmony with the rest of society remains as a 
major function of public service agencies—the high school looms 
as one of the most potent forces of all to assume this responsibility. 
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Wuat RECREATION MEANS TO THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Those responsible for planning the high school curriculum 
(curriculum used in the broadest sense) must readjust their focus. 
The rigid, narrow high school curriculum once designed for an 
agrarian culture too often has tended to remain as something 
inviolate. This old curriculum does not provide a realistic edu- 
cational program for a society which boasts of more hours of leisure 
than of hours spent at work. The high school curriculum still is 
geared primarily for the vocational, or, in other words, it prepares 
youth for less than half a life. 

Those planning the curriculum of the modern high school who 
wish to readjust the old focus to include provisions for leisure 
education must aim high. Recreation like education may prove 
either good or bad, desirable or undesirable. To achieve recreation 
at its best, four characteristics must underlie the selection of activi- 
ties for recreation: (1) worthwhileness, (2) social acceptability, 
(g) satisfaction, and (4) voluntary participation. As a word of 
caution, educators should remain aware that voluntary selection 
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accompanies all recreation, and any violation of this element tends 
to destroy the recreational characteristics of the experience. 


Tue HicH ScHoot CAN MEET THE CHALLENGE OF LEISURE 


The modern high school curriculum includes much that recrea- 
tion envelops. Physical education, fine and industrial arts, dra- 
matics and music serve as excellent examples of curricular offerings 
richly endowed with the kinds of experiences most suitable for 
leisure. The task of teaching skills in and knowledges of these 
activities to talented youth has been met most successfully by 
teachers throughout the nation. Their accomplishment in this 
respect exists as one of the most outstanding collective achievements 
made in American society. To adequately meet the challenge of 
leisure, however, an adjustment in the general approach to these 
curriculum areas confronts the high school. 

The emphasis on developing a high degree of skill should 
remain for only a few high school students. For those with latent 
talent coupled with a desire to learn, failure to give opportunity 
for them to develop to the highest potential would prove an in- 
justice. So, the school band, the dramatic play, the craft display 
and the athletic team should remain. For other students—the great 
mass of students—opportunities in activities similar to these should 
be available which provide them with enough skill to enjoy leisure. 
Attitudes and appreciations plus some skill prove very important 
to those who merely seek pleasurable activity during leisure. 

Without doubt the modern high school has the potential to meet 
the leisure problems of youth. Skilled teachers must change their 
approach slightly: From one which now focuses almost in its en- 
tirety on those students with exceptional innate ability, to one 
which also aims to meet the needs of the great mass of students 
who seek some degree of satisfaction from activity during leisure. 


INITIAL STEPS IMPERATIVE TO EDUCATION FOR 
RECREATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Any high school which desires to approach the problem of edu- 
cation for recreation must face a basic issue referred to previously: 
Is the high school attempting to educate school youth for a vocation 
or is the high school assuming the task of educating for a total life— 
both for work and for leisure? An affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion leads the high school to certain definite steps. 

First, if the high school attempts to educate school youth for 
recreation certain procedures seem necessary. 
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a. Discover those school faculty members who have an interest 
in developing a program of recreation for the high school 
student body. 

b. Find those student leaders who desire to improve the recrea- 
tion program of all students. 

c. Enlist the aid of community leaders, including parents, who 
give indication of a deep interest in recreation. 

d. Secure the support of the municipal recreation authority to 
insure cooperative recreation planning. 


Second, the above four groups should meet and plan for an 
organized and cooperative approach to solve the problem of recrea- 
tion for all high school youth. The following factors should be 
discussed and definite proposals made depending upon the com- 
munity involved: (1) Use of the high school buildings after the 
regular school day, during holidays, weekends and vacations. (2) 
Use of facilities and areas controlled by other governmental agen- 
cies. (3) Use of facilities and areas owned by private and voluntary 
agencies. (4) Employment of additional certified teachers with 
competencies in recreation. (5) Additional increments for regular 
teachers who provide leadership services beyond regular school 
duties. (6) Enlistment of voluntary leaders in the community. 
(7) Cooperation with the municipal recreation and/or park de- 
partment. (8) Opportunity for a school-camp-recreation area. 
And (g) various other factors depending upon the high school in 
question. 

This approach to education for recreation should provide a 
high school with a strong foundation upon which a rich leisure 
program may be structured. Of course the final outcome—the pro- 
gram in action—depends to a great extent upon the environment 
surrounding the school. The types of teachers, community leaders, 
student leaders, and community and school areas and facilities vary 
from situation to situation. Thus, no one program design can 
meet all the needs of every school. 

All planning in high school for education for recreation should 
consider seriously the possibility of either expanding or introducing 
activities in the following areas: arts and crafts, athletics and games, 
dancing, dramatics, forums, motion pictures, music, outing activi- 
ties, social activities, travel, water sports, winter sports, and mis- 
cellaneous activities such as cards, hobby clubs, bicycling, roller 
skating and television. Imaginative group planning in these phases 
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of recreation by both the school leaders and community leaders 
should result in opportunities for an enriched recreation program 
for all school youth. In planning, the interests of boys and girls 
should form the pattern which high school recreation follows. Even 
an ephemeral interest indicated by a boy or girl should receive due 
recognition, because often such an interest leads to the develop- 
ment of a life-long leisure pursuit. 

These recommendations for high school seem realistic because 
they focus on the problem of providing boys and girls with oppor- 
tunities for experiences too often denied them in the limited 
curriculum which still remains in many school situations. This 
approach to education for recreation enables youth to have various 
desirable experiences through the following media: 


1. Activities in which youth enjoy themselves by satisfying inter- 
ests in companionship with their peers, families or outside 
groups in both formally and informally organized experiences. 

2. Activities in which youth become participating members of 
teams, clubs and groups where the interplay of one person 
with another, one person with a group or one group with 
another group develop situations where capable leadership 
may facilitate shaping many desirable attitudes. 

3. Activities in which the withdrawing youth not only learn 
skills that enable them to more nearly approach their poten- 
tial, but also meet and establish friendships with others who 
in similar desirable social situations seek to satisfy com- 
patible interests. 

4. Activities in which youth often, for the first time, realize the 
relation that their sphere of interest has to many other on- 
going ventures in the total community environment. 


School leaders should ask the following complex question: 
Where else can a natural interest-motivated situation be found 
where capable school leaders have the opportunity to guide children 
toward desired action in experience which calls forth overt emo- 
tional displays accompanying cooperation and competition, love 
and hate, acceptance and rejection, success and failure, etc.p The 
recreation laboratory in this respect looms as a most significant 
phase to the total educational program aimed at complete develop- 
ment of the boy or girl. 

In conclusion, the recognition that this type of undertaking by 
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any school requires additional finances seems to be part of the 
realism. However, to fully appreciate the significance of these 
additional financial commitments, it seems appropriate to weigh the 
extra costs against the plights of unassimilated youth, unproductive 
and unhappy adults, and schools with neither the sympathy nor 
support of the community. Alleviation of such conditions is worth 
all monies and energies expended. In due time, every high school 
may recognize this fact. 


Adolescents Need Education for Leisure 


E. DEALTON PARTRIDGE 
State Teachers College at Montclair, New Jersey 


KX 
UR grandfathers and great grandfathers would have thought 
Oi. strange indeed had someone argued with them that it was 
necessary to teach children how to play and how to use their leisure 
time. Yet, it is one of the strange paradoxes of modern life that 
with the ability to produce great quantities of goods, including 
labor-saving devices, leisure itself has become a great problem. 
The leisure time that young people have at their disposal has be- 
come a problem partly because of the fact that as leisure has in- 
creased, it has become a profitable thing to exploit. The result has 
been the development of countless gadgets for use in leisure hours 
and many spectator activities to attract those who do not know 
how otherwise to use their spare moments. 

Without laboring the points at great length there is ample evi- 
dence to substantiate the following observations: (1) Young people 
today are for the most part illiterate with regard to the oppor- 
tunities available and the skills involved in a constructive use of 
leisure time; (2) One must learn to use his leisure tinte in a con- 
structive way just as he must learn to read or write or to quote the 
important dates of American history; and (3) The school has a 
definite responsibility to prepare young people for a situation 
where commercialized recreation in many of its forms may be 
curtailed. 

Those who have worked with young people in leisure time 
activities, whether it be in after-school play groups, in summer 
camps, or whether it be a personal concern over one’s own children, 
have come to realize that very few youngsters today are capable 
of developing leisure time activities which arise primarily out of 
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their own personal skills or out of the cooperation of small groups 
working together. This is particularly true of adolescents. Modern 
industrial society discourages those who do have such abilities in the 
earlier years of their lives and surrounds them with a highly com- 
plicated and commercialized set of leisure activities so that by the 
time puberty is reached, the child has come to believe that there is 
no adequate way to use his leisure time unless he has money to 
spend or unless there is within his immediate environment an 
expensive and complicated machine which will entertain him. 

No serious-minded person can help to recognize the insidious 
but widespread influence of such devices as the radio, television, 
and the motion picture upon the leisure time activities of growing 
young people. Without questioning the actual content of radio, 
television, and motion picture programs as such, one can see that 
any entertainment medium with as much surface attraction as these 
will develop in our young people a spectator attitude of passive 
entertainment instead of one where the activity engaged in results 
in creative experience or wholesome social interchange with one’s 
peers. 

Since television and radio are basically instruments which operate 
within the home atmosphere and since in many instances parents 
themselves do not have the creative attitude or skills to pass on to 
the young people, certainly some of the responsibility falls on the 
schools to provide recreational skills and activities which will help 
develop the kind of personalities which can be effective in our com- 
plicated modern life. 

The next point is more difficult to establish, but in the opinion 
of this writer it is unquestionably true that there are tremendously 
wholesome personality values involved in the process of creative 
activity and social participation. Those who grow up without the 
thrill of personal creativeness or with the attitude that passive enter- 
tainment without any personal investment is sufficient, have a 
shallow and entirely unrealistic approach to the leisure time prob- 
lem. There are few things as thrilling and inspiring as to watch a 
person discover the lasting satisfaction of creating something with 
his own hands. Youngsters who have never had an opportunity to 
carve, paint, or mold in clay, after an initial period of resistance, 
can with skillful guidance come to see these things as an entirely 
new world of discovery. Actually the artificial and expensive 
gadgets in our society are relegated to their proper place when a 
creative urge is really unleashed. 
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There is in New Jersey a State School of Conservation to which 
teachers in training, teachers in service, and youngsters in their 
early teens come. The children attend a demonstration camp which 
is devoted primarily to the idea that youngsters can and will enjoy 
learning about their relationship to other living things and to 
create useful and beautiful articles from the materials they have 
at hand. A special effort is made in this camp program to have 
young people learn the joy of companionship and social relation- 
ships, the art of conversation, and the utilization of native materials 
in a craft program. The campers are not selected with any par- 
ticular purpose in mind other than their interest in a camp where 
there are few of the traditional camp activities. It has been inter- 
esting to note that even the most skeptical youngsters who are accus- 
tomed to highly organized and artificial recreation programs come 
to find satisfaction in doing folk dancing together, in hiking through 
the woods for the purpose of nature identification and study, and 
in the creation of artistic and useful objects from native materials. 
This camp program has demonstrated beyond a doubt that with 
proper leadership youngsters can find a wholesome and constructive 
set of skills and attitudes to enrich their leisure hours. In order 
to have a generation with the right kind of attitude toward leisure 
time, this kind of creative leadership is necessary; and unfortunately 
too little of it is available in the high schools of our country. Too 
many of the skills we teach in high school have little or no carry- 
over into later life in the community. 

It may be well that our nation is entering a period when avail- 
able resources will be diverted toward the sinews of war and many 
of the customary ways of using leisure time will not be available. 
Without commercialized sports and spectator activities, without 
money to spend to occupy leisure time, without unlimited gasoline 
and gadgets, the youngsters of today, just like many of their fathers 
and mothers, may not know how to use their time constructively. 

Such a situation could have serious implications. Without con- 
structive channels in which to guide their energy youngsters usually 
find other ways to express themselves. In times of national strain 
when nerves are taut and adults are worried, there is apt to be 
less patience and skill in dealing with young people who have their 
own ideas about what to do. 

To meet these possibilities the schools should make a special effort 
to provide and teach activities that have real carry-over value into 
home and community life. These should include games with sim- 
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ple equipment, craft work with few tools utilizing materials to be 
found at hand. Music involving some kind of participation even 
though it is a ukulele or a record is needed and wholesome outdoor 
sports that can be carried on without elaborate equipment and 
highly organized teams. 

The leisure hours of a nation are of great importance to its 
very existence. Educators and youth leaders generally must be con- 
cerned with the constructive possibilities of leisure and accept the 
challenge to do something about it. 


The Recreation Program for the 
Secondary School 


LAURENCE C, VREDEVOE 
University of Michigan 
KX 

HE recreation program of any secondary school reflects the 
"| aoe and social philosophy of the school. The de- 
velopment of this program is not restricted by tradition, college 
requirements, lack of parent and pupil interest, and such factors 
which are usually presented as reasons for lack of progress in other 
areas of the school’s program. It is true that lack of space, equip- 
ment, budget and personnel may limit development in some areas 
but there exists sufficient undeveloped opportunity in recreational 
activities to offset these reasons for lack of expanded programs 
in most schools. 

This phase of the school’s program reflects the thinking and 
attitude of teachers, officials and lay leaders regarding the demo- 
cratic principle of the greatest good for the greatest number. Those 
interested in evaluating their programs should use as the first cri- 
terion the principle that a recreational program should seek to serve 
all, not a selected or limited few. Does the program provide for the 
introvert, extrovert, athlete, musician, artist, or, in other words, 
those of different temperaments and interests? Is there provision 
in the program for physical, social, mental and manual activities? 
The review of one hundred recreational programs in secondary 
schools in Michigan and Ohio revealed that sixty-eight had planned 
programs for physical activities whereas the social activities were 
left to chance or were restricted to class, group or club. Dramatic 
and musical activities were restricted to class and grade. Sixteen 
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schools provided organized social and hobby activities whereas the 
remaining sixteen provided only social and athletic programs. The 
evaluation of the one hundred programs as related to the first cri- 
terion would reveal that the following were being served through 
the recreational programs of these schools: 


Those interested in athletics. 

Those who dance. 

Those who are members of the musical organization. 

Those who are members of organized groups such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Hi-Y, Y-Teens, Four-H, F.F.A., 
F.H.A. 


Most of the schools made little or no provision for those who 
desired to pursue their interests in other group or individual activi- 
ties such as photography, handicrafts, dramatics, group games, and 
others. 

Twelve schools were making a sincere attempt to serve all who 
were interested wherever a sufficient number of students merited 
the time, space and personnel. One of the schools in this group 
provided a recreational opportunity for almost every department 
and activity in the school. Clubs were formed for those interested 
in language, science, commercial subjects, mathematics, dramatics, 
auto driving, homemaking, foreign affairs, and library. In this 
school, Hi-Y and Y-Teen Clubs provided religious programs of 
inspiration and personal counseling for all students. Radio hams, 
equestrians, bowlers, riflemen, and other individuals with special 
interests and hobbies found groups made up of persons with similar 
interests. The music groups comprised more than half the mem- 
bership of the school. Social activities for the entire school were 
comprehensive in that opportunity was provided for games, dancing, 
swimming, and movies. Boys and girls could come in a group, 
with a “date,” or alone. Formal, semi-formal and informal ban- 
quets, parties and dances were included. The effort to serve all 
types and all interests made this program outstanding. 

The reason for the wide differences in the programs studied 
could well be used as the second criterion for evaluating your 
recreational activities, which is concerned with development and 
organization. Has your program been carefully studied by school, 
community and youth representatives, or has it just grown like 
“Topsy?” If you are sincere about the value of leisure time activi- 
ties, the program cannot be left to chance. Criterion two for 
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evaluation would include provision for the development and organi- 
zation of the program according to clearly defined policies and pro- 
cedures. Seventy-eight of the one hundred programs studied could 
easily be classified as those which just “grew.” Analysis of the 
stimulus for growth indicated that such factors as the interest of 
lay teachers and board members, pressure (community or students) , 
neighboring school rivalry, and expediency would rank high on 
the list. One school official informed the writer that as soon as a 
certain individual in a community “passed on,” the activity he sub- 
sidized and sponsored would too. A group of teachers in another 
school was bemoaning the fact that they had to participate in pro- 
moting a certain recreational activity because two members of 
the board of education wanted it and believed it necessary. 

It was encouraging to learn that the faculties of several of the 
schools studied were giving serious thought and attention to the 
organization and scope of their recreational programs. The im- 
portance of the social aspects of the recreational program is receiv- 
ing increased attention by many schools and communities. It is 
obvious that high school fraternities and sororities and undesirable 
groups have greatest growth in schools where the social needs are 
not met by the recreational program. One of the schools studied 
had eliminated fraternities and sororities by providing a superior 
social program. If the recreational program is to be developed 
according to carefully defined policies and procedures, provision 
must be made for intelligent, aggressive, competent, and sincere 
leadership and direction. Three of the schools have designated an 
individual as a director of the social-recreational program. In too 
many of the schools studied, time and leadership in this area were 
not provided by the school. 

The third criterion for evaluation of the program would con- 
cern itself with participation in planning. Who plans for the recrea- 
tion of your adolescents? If the program is designed to meet their 
needs and interests, some provision should be made for their par- 
ticipation in planning and implementation. Students did par- 
ticipate in eighty-two of the programs, but not in all. Twenty-one 
schools provided for participation through student council or class 
representatives. Nine schools had representative student groups 
working with faculty committees. It was quite evident that the 
general increased emphasis upon school-community planning was 
becoming more evident in this area of the school’s program. The 
schools which were developing programs according to policies and 
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principles were making provision for student and lay participation 
in planning and execution. 

The success of any phase of a program of a school can usually 
be measured by the leadership and interest of the person or persons 
in charge. The weakness of a majority of programs of the schools 
included in the study was the low proportion of teachers participat- 
ing in the program. The lack of participation on the part of some 
could be attributed to the feeling on their part that they were not 
wanted or were not responsible for that phase of the school’s pro- 
gram. The degree of participation by faculty members ranged from 
one person to all members of the staff. T'wo schools could be cited 
as examples of total faculty participation, one with a faculty of 
ten and another with more than eighty members. It is true that 
all members did not participate to an equal degree; however, every- 
one took some responsibility in one or more of the activities during 
the year. In one school every faculty member is an adviser to a 
club or director of a recreational activity; in addition, he is asked 
to serve on one of the committees for an all-school event. Schools 
in which a large number of faculty members participate in the 
administration and supervision of some phase of the recreational 
program usually have a greater degree of faculty interest in their 
program. Everyone in these schools realizes that careful planning 
will directly or indirectly affect him. 

A most important criterion in evaluation is student participa- 
tion. Who finally takes part in the program? How many? What 
type of individual? Which group or type of individual does not? 
Why? Most of the schools studied could give the number of par- 
ticipants but few could answer who they were and why some were 
not interested. Ninety-one of the schools lacked a continuing 
program of careful study of the participants in the recreational pro- 
grams. Emphasis seemed to be upon numbers rather than values. 
One superintendent reported yearly to the board of education on a 
large number participating in one of the activities of the recreational 
program. The director of this activity pointed out that the large 
number of participants hindered rather than helped the situation. 
The members of the group spent more time as spectators than as 
active participants. Five schools required minimum numbers for 
an activity which automatically restricts the size of the group. The 
evaluation of participation must refer back to the basic philosophy 
behind the program. What is the program attempting to do? Whom 
is it intended to serve? 
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More than five hundred students were asked why they had 
joined, participated in or desired some certain recreational activity. 
Their reasons for seeking the group activity could be grouped ac- 
cording to frequency as follows: 


_ 


. Desire to belong to a group. 

. Interest in the activity. 

. Self-improvement. 

Prestige, popularity, prominence. 
Escape, relaxation. 

. Attraction of leader or director. 

. Courtship or social. 

. Others not classified. 


CO~wT AUP GO W 


These opinions or reactions were not collected or recorded in 
any scientific manner but through interviews with small groups or 
individuals. Their off-hand answers are of interest in replying 
to the question of why they did participate or desired to do so. 

One hundred students who had no record of participation in the 
recreational activities of the schools were asked why they did not 
take part. Their answers could be grouped as follows: 

1. Other programs were more attractive. 

2. No activity in the program interested them. 

3. Scheduled time of the activity made participation impossible 

because of: 


A. Transportation. 
B. Work outside of school. 
C. Finance. 
D. Parental permission. 
4. Did not like the group. 
5- Poor leadership. 
6. Lack of self-confidence, timidity. 


The reasons for participation or lack of participation open up an 
interesting field for investigation. These reasons are easily recog- 
nized as an important part of evaluation of any program. 

Space does not permit the discussion of methods of financing a 
recreational program in this article. It can be said that schools 
which have an organized recreational program find laymen eager 
and ready to support it when they understand what the purposes 
and objectives are. 

In summary it must be emphasized that the study of these one 
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hundred programs was not made according to a scientific formula 
or research procedure. Opportunity has made it possible for the 
writer to visit these schools during the past two years—to visit with 
administrators, teachers, students, and parents, and to collect some 
information about their recreational programs. The conclusions 
are those which the writer believes probably would be included by 
any investigator after making a study of these programs and those 
of other schools. Every school should evaluate its program. The 
evaluation should be continuous and each activity reviewed an- 
nually. Certain activities may no longer be serving the needs for 
which they were established originally. The questions which should 
be included in any evaluation are: 
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1. Is the program designed to serve all students in the school? 

2. Is the program developing and being organized according to 
carefully thought out policies and procedures? 

. Who participates in the planning? 

4. Who participates in the implementation and supervision of 
the program? 

. Who participates in the activities? 

. Who does not participate and why? 

7. Are there better ways of meeting the recreational needs of the 

students? 


iS) 


a or 


The evaluation should be much broader than these questions in- 
dicate. It should also be continuing and carefully planned. An 
answer to the questions raised should stimulate some thinking about 
the objectives, scope and function of the recreational program of 
any secondary school. 


High School Physical Recreation Must Be 
Adapted to the Needs and Interests 
of Students 


WALTER RABB 
University of North Carolina 
KX 

HE term physical recreation as used in this article indicates 
those activities: (1) available for the voluntary participation 

of the student body; (2) having the approval of the school adminis- 
tration; (3) activities which by their nature involve considerable 
physical exercise; (4) which are not necessarily competitive, but 
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which may include intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

Few people would question the desirability of adapting physical 
recreation programs to the needs and interests of our high school 
student population. Also, it is likely few people stop to question 
themselves about these needs and interests. The purpose of this 
paper is to offer a brief discussion of these aspects of the physical 
recreation program and propose a number of general recommenda- 
tions which might make this core extracurricular area more pro- 
ductive to the students and the school. 

What are the needs of students in regard to a physical recreation 
program? Expressed differently, what should a student expect to 
obtain from wise participation in such a program? The needs of 
high school students are to a large extent derived from the fact that 
America is committed to the democratic ideal: an ideal which can 
be fully realized only by a dynamically healthy, well integrated citi- 
zenry. As a result efforts in physical recreation and all phases of 
education should be directed toward the necessity to develop quali- 
ties within each student which will make him a more effective indi- 
vidual in our type of society. The physical recreation program, 
therefore, should include provision for: 

1. The development of muscular and cardio-respiratory strength 
and endurance. Steinhaus says that we develop skill only once in 
a lifetime; strength and endurance must develop each year.1 The 
individual obtains strength and endurance only through vigorous 
big muscle activity. Such activity, in turn, results in better nutri- 
tion, increased oxygenation of cells and an improved functioning 
of the nervous system along with a more efficient removal of fatigue 
products. 

2. The opportunity for neuro-muscular development, including 
body control, recreation and occupational skills, flexibility, and 
the ability to relax. These neuro-muscular qualities are developed 
through participation in a wide variety of activities which utilize 
the ancient and fundamental skills of running, jumping, throwing, 
catching, striking, crawling and climbing. Every individual needs 
the ability to participate with some degree of satisfaction in recrea- 
tional games, sports, dance and outing activities. Relaxation and 
normal fatigue is a natural and desired outcome of wise participa- 
tion in big muscle exercise. Restful sleep and sound emotional 


1 Dorothy LaSalle, Guidance of Children Through Physical Education (A. S. Barnes, 
1946), p. 31 citing Arthur H. Steinhaus, et al. “The Role of Exercise in Developing 
Physical Fitness,” American Association for Health Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington, D. C., 1943. 
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stability are other by products and contribute to the prevention of 
psychological and muscular tension. This tension tends to limit 
the flexibility of joint movement, seriously hampering body effi- 
ciency. 

3. Emotional development. The program should provide enough 
diversification to permit students to select activities wherein they 
can be reasonably successful in participation and leadership roles; 
thus avoiding conflicts and preventing tensions and frustrations 
which might become a disintegrating influence upon their person- 
alities. The realization of some desired physical recreation goal, be 
it as elementary as the ability to adequately handle a tennis racquet, 
brings a feeling of accomplishment, self-confidence, and personal 
satisfaction which leads to happier students and a more pleasant 
school environment. 

4. Social and intellectual development. Leadership and “fellow- 
ship” experiences are a “must” if students are to have the ability 
to make a success of human relationships in school, home, and com- 
munity. A broad physical recreation program contains many fine 
opportunities for the practice of these qualities. They must be 
practiced to be of value; discussing them is not sufficient. In the 
opinion of the writer it is in this area that physical recreation can 
make one of its most significant contributions. Programs should 
provide challenging and interesting activities which demand creative 
thinking, the making of decisions, attention to detail and logical 
planning. These desirable qualities will of necessity be developed 
by participation in the activities themselves as well as by using 
students in the organization and administration of the program. 

Above all, the program should provide, and the student should 
expect to experience joyous participation whether it be intramural 
sports, outing activities, interscholastic athletics or corecreation 
activities. Without this feeling of enjoyment few, if any, of the 
above needs will be realized in full. 

What are the interests of high school students in regard to the 
program of physical recreation? The discussion of this question 
is largely the result of observation and experience rather than re- 
search. The specific types of recreational activities high school stu- 
dents are interested in undoubtedly are influenced by factors such 
as the recreational and general sports background of the school 
and community, climatic conditions, proximity of successful phys- 
ical recreation programs, and the facilities and time available. 
While giving these factors due consideration, several statements may 
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be made concerning general areas of interest held by high school 
students. 

1. High school students are intensely interested in team activities 
and becoming a member of a team. 

2. They are deeply conscious of, and interested in, the opposite 
sex, and as a result, readily become interested in corecreational 
activities. 

3. They are interested in obtaining personal and group recogni- 
tion. 

4. A good percentage of the student body will like outing activi- 
ties such as planned hikes, cook-outs, and picnics. This is a natural 
carry-over from the scouting programs carried on in most commu- 
nities. 

5. As a general rule high school students have an interest in 
rhythmics. Social dancing and folk dancing are usually the most 
popular. 

6. High School student bodies readily become interested when 
special programs such as mass relay meets and sports carnivals are 
properly presented to them. 

7. Few are interested at first in learning the rules and techniques 
of unfamiliar activities. 

8. There is always a small, but very active, percentage of the 
student body who like combatives such as wrestling and boxing. 
The majority of the student body will not subject themselves to the 
training routine necessary for satisfying participation in such sports. 

g. Students are prone to become interested in activities publi- 
cized by the students and press of nearby colleges and universities. 

10. A recent study? concerning physical activity preferences of 
high school students in two large southern high schools indicates 
the growing interest of all age groups within the schools for par- 
ticipation opportunities in activities of an individual and recrea- 
tional nature. For example, the intramural program at the Green- 
ville, South Carolina high school included only basketball, tennis 
and golf; ranked in that order of preference by the student body. 
The survey to determine desired intramural participation, in addi- 
tion to the above, ranked activities in the following order: swim- 
ming, touch football, softball, billiards, ping pong, wrestling, box- 
ing, badminton, fencing, horseshoes, soccer and checkers. Further, 
it was discovered that the student body desired a broader inter- 
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2 William L. Jeffords, “A Study of Student Interest as Related to the Physical Educa- 
tion Program of Greenville and Parker High Schools, Greenville, South Carolina” (un- 
published Master’s Thesis, The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1950), p. 23. 
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scholastic program, including competition in several activities gen- 
erally regarded as purely intramural and recreational in nature. 

While the findings of this study cannot be regarded as a standard 
for the entire southeast, it does reveal that students are alert to 
the deficiencies of existing programs, and the possibilities for a 
broader physical recreation experience at no great additional cost. 

How may the physical recreation program be adapted to the 
needs and interests of high school students? Following are a num- 
ber of suggestions which might lead to more productive physical 
recreation programs. 

1. The high school student body should be surveyed in some 
manner to determine the amount of interest in activities which are 
within the range of facilities and leadership personnel available in 
the specific school situation. From the results of this survey a core 
program of team and individual sports should be planned. In addi- 
tion a number of special physical recreation programs should be 
planned with dates set at the beginning of the season or semester. 
This core program should provide participation opportunities for 
the larger part of the student body, male and female. It is im- 
portant to hold this core program to the number of activities and 
events which may be effectively conducted. It is far better to con- 
duct a few well, rather than to attempt more than facilities and 
leadership personnel can accommodate. 

2. The organization of the program should include the use of a 
large number of students in leadership and administrative capaci- 
ties; thus helping to answer their need for social, emotional and in- 
tellectual development. The possibilities are numerous, and varied 
enough to match many levels of ability. Some of the positions are: 
membership on a student-faculty physical recreation committee, 
Senior, Junior, Sophomore and Freshman intramural manager, 
officer of special activity clubs, home room intramural manager, 
membership on the publicity, awards, rules and other committees, 
protest board membership, varsity sports manager, varsity team 
captain, and intramural sports team captain. 

3. Once the core program has become well established an effort 
should be made to meet the needs of special interest, or minority 
groups, who have indicated they would like participation in such 
activities as badminton, archery, special types of rhythmics, gym- 
nastics, bait casting, rifle marksmanship and others of a similar 
nature. This area of the program usually can be organized most 
effectively on a club basis, which provides not only participation in 
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the desired activity, but also the necessity for creative thinking and 
the practice of the democratic process. 

4. The time for the conduct of all phases of the program should 
be arranged to provide the greatest number of participation oppor- 
tunities for the largest number of students. The special interest 
groups should arrange their meetings, where possible, so as to avoid 
conflicting with the core program. To meet all needs it may be 
necessary to schedule participation for some part of the program 
before school, at the noon hour, during club periods, after school, 
and even in the evenings. 

5. A faculty committee should be appointed to work with the 
physical education staff, and the faculty member responsible for the 
guidance function, to consider students who need guidance into, 
or away from certain areas of the physical recreation program. A 
list of such students should be submitted to the committee from each 
homeroom teacher. Some students need to experience the respon- 
sibilities of team sports; others need the challenge of individual and 
combative activities; while still others should be exposed to the 
potential benefits of corecreation activities. It is the task of this 
committee to move these into the desired area with a minimum of 
pressure. 

This type of guidance is extremely important and often ex- 
tremely difficult, since many times the student’s interests do not 
coincide with his needs. If the committee puts undue pressure upon 
the individual to enter a particular sphere of activity, it is apt to 
destroy one of the most desirable features of the program; voluntary 
participation. In many instances, well integrated student leaders 
can lend a great deal of assistance. It is in this group that we usu- 
ally find the atypical student who needs the benefits of participa- 
tion most and who, if special care is not exercised, will be left out 
of the program. 

6. Faculty leadership of the entire physical recreation program 
should be by an adequately trained person who is sincerely inter- 
ested in this area of education. It is the administration’s responsi- 
bility to grant that individual enough time from other duties to 
plan and supervise the program. Where possible the program 
should be the primary responsibility rather than the secondary task 
of the person in charge. In fact, it is one of the most exacting 
responsibilities in the entire school program in terms of energy 
and time required. 

7. The physical recreation and interscholastic athletic programs 
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should be planned and conducted to supplement rather than com- 
pete with each other. There is a need and place for each, and there 
is no necessity for one to handicap the other. The school superin- 
tendent should guarantee an equitable division of facilities, funds, 
and leadership personnel for both programs. 

While space does not permit further discussion of the many prob- 
lems associated with this essential extracurricular area, it seems ap- 
propriate to close with the reminder that this, and all phases of 
education is first of all concerned with the development of “quality 
students.” Those students who are not necessarily making out- 
standing grades, but who possess self discipline, the capacity for 
hard work, the appreciation of excellence, the ability to think 
clearly and coherently, and integrity of character. It is a tremen- 
dous and challenging responsibility which can be met successfully 
only by the cooperative effort of the entire educational profession. 
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Michigan High Schools and Their 
Camping Activities 


Lee M. THURSTON 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 
KX 

IGH school camping in Michigan covers a span of less than 
Hy evens; years. The first high school camp in the state was 
developed by Tappan Junior High School of Ann Arbor, which 
used student funds in 1932 to acquire some 215 acres of tax- 
delinquent land in Central Michigan for a camp site. After its 
acquisition by the school district this property was improved and 
enlarged, and over these eighteen years it has been in regular use 
as a distant (180 miles) outdoor property and educational adjunct 
of the school. 

For several years the Tappan camp was the only high school 
camp in the state. Later on the W. K. Kellogg Foundation created 
two beautiful camps not far from Battle Creek and made them avail- 
able for school camping, but for the most part they were used by 
elementary school children. Shortly after the close of World War 
II other high schools throughout the state, under powers granted 
by an act of the Legislature, acquired camp sites, some of them with 
buildings. As of this writing (December 1, 1950) upwards of 

* From an account in the Durham, N. C. Herald of a talk delivered to the Durham 


Rotary Club by Dr. A. K. Manchester of Duke University on the topic, “Bargain Counter 
Education and Quantity Merchandise.” 
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fifty Michigan public schools carry on camping programs. Some 
operate their camps both winter and summer, and about twenty 
use them for high school students. 
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Tue NEED FoR HicH SCHOOL CAMPING 


It is now widely perceived that there is much in the education 
of children and youth that can be done better in the outdoors than 
inside the schoolhouse. There is really nothing novel about this 
truth. It has been known in America for many generations. Testi- 
mony is afforded by the existence in Michigan alone of some 400 
camps, mainly operated in the summer under private ownership. 
Children of the well-to-do are commonly given the advantages, at 
private expense, of a summer in the out-of-doors, with all it means 
in the way of physical stimulation and spiritual exuberance, of exer- 
cise and sports, of association with nature, and of social growth 
in a community of others similarly disposed who share the common 
daily tasks and adventures. Then too, children with disabilities, 
both physical and emotional, often attend summer camp by the 
grace of charitable organizations. Nevertheless the large majority 
of boys and girls, all of whom stand equally in need of the educa- 
tion provided in and through the out-of-doors, do not manage to 
get it. During every summer the streets and alleys of our larger 
American cities are encumbered with thousands of children and 
youths who would be far better off if they too could enjoy the 
regenerative environment of camp, detached from the dense, teem- 
ing life of the city. 

This circumstance is now more widely recognized than ever 
before. To bring children and youth on a large scale into the 
sphere of outdoor education is an effort too large to be confided 
wholly to private or charitable agencies, and because the program 
is intrinsically educational in character it has seemed natural to 
make it a part of the public school program and available to all, 
irrespective of the financial ability of the parent or of the particular 
gifts or disabilities of the child. 


A CooPERATIVE EFFORT 

In 1946 the Michigan Department of Public Instruction and the 
Department of Conservation, in cooperation with the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, joined in a camping and outdoor education project to 
discover how education in the out-of-doors could go forward on a 
broadening scale of effort. There were joint meetings of staffs, 
membership on committees, joint participation in conferences, meet- 
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ings, and a coordination of field activities that produced many 
results. Materials and publications were prepared together. In 
many instances, staff members from the two departments would 
travel in the same car in giving field service to communities and 
schools that were interested in developing camping, outdoor edu- 
cation, and recreation programs. Many new day camping programs 
were established on state lands. School camping programs were 
initiated in state parks and group camps, and a wide variety of 
outdoor activities were carried out in many communities. 


NATURE OF PROGRAMS 


During the past two years there has been a phenomenal growth 
in the number of high schools that have initiated programs. In 
1949, the Michigan Legislature futher encouraged experimentation 
in school camping by providing in the state school aid bill a sum 
of $10,000 to reimburse secondary schools that provided work ex- 
periences in camps. 

In 1945-50, twenty-nine schools used a total of 10 state group 
camps owned by the Department of Conservation, nine used the 
Battle Creek school camp at Clear Lake, and six other schools have 
camps of their own. One county-owned camp is used by six schools. 
Two private camps, one 4-H club camp, and one camp owned by 
the Boy Scouts are occupied part time. There are still many other 
camps occupied only in the summer that would be available to 
schools for use during the fall, winter and spring months. 

The general areas of education to which the camp makes a sig- 
nificant contribution are social living, healthful living, purposeful 
work experiences, recreational living, and outdoor education activi- 
ties. School administrators, teachers, parents, and students plan 
the camping experience together. At camp, many responsibilities 
for the program and its operation are assumed by the students. They 
select their activities for the week and participate in planning and 
evaiuation sessions each day. Resource leaders in conservation, 
health, and other fields assist in making the camp experience 
memorable. Experiences in reforestation, timber management, soil 
erosion prevention, ‘rail building, game and fish management, ex- 
ploration of wooded areas, park improvement, fire fighting, and a 
variety of other land improvement activities illustrate a new and 
functional kind of community school education. There are many 
opportunities for activities in social living where boys and girls 
learn to plan, work, and play together. The implications for health 
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—both mental and physical—are many. There are numerous possi- 
bilities for the development of new recreational skills and attitudes 
that have real significance in the lives of youth and adults. Then 
there are many activities that are related to the classroom learn- 
ings. Some of these include a better understanding of natural 
science, projects in social science, functional use of mathematics, 
of English and other school subjects. Dramatics, music, and art 
find new subjects for their expression. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


With the exception of the Clear Lake Camp operated by the 
Battle Creek Public Schools, which is in session on a year-round 
basis, schools do not have central camp staffs. The school adminis- 
trator usually selects one or more teachers as camp leaders. They 
give direction to activities and organization and carry on in-service 
programs for other teachers who participate in the school camping 
program. School groups move in and out of camp in a manner that 
fits best into the local school program. More teachers are needed 
in camp than in the regular classroom procedure, but boards of 
education generally are not unwilling to hire substitute teachers to 
replace those who go to camp. Experience indicates that two 
teachers are needed for a group of average classroom size, in addi- 
tion to one or more persons to assist in food preparation and general 
camp maintenance. 


FINANCE 


Camping education is finding its support in regular tax channels. 
The following policies have found favor in the Michigan program: 

1. The family should assume the cost of food of students while 
at camp, the same as when they are in school. 

2. The boards of education should assume the cost of instruc- 
tion, as always has been done in public education. In camping, 
as in other aspects of the school program, the board of education 
should fulfill its duty to provide instruction for youth. 

g. For those families that are unable financially to assume the 
cost of food for children at camp, the social agency that normally 
takes care of them at home should assume the responsibility at 
camp. Frequently, local service clubs and organizations that are 
interested in the camping program provide funds so that no boy 
or girl will be denied a camping experience because of financial 
reasons. 

4. Camps and other facilities should be provided by the school 
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district or other governmental units such as the state or county. 
Inasmuch as the camp is considered part of the school plant, the 
board of education should assume the cost of making facilities 
available for the camping program. 


MANAGEMENT EXAMPLES 


One of the most significant examples of organization and finance 
of camping is in Iron County in Michigan’s northern peninsula. 
In this instance, schools of the county use a county camp. Leader- 
ship is given by the county board of education. A fraction of a mill 
of taxation is set aside for support of the program. In Dearborn, 
Ann Arbor, Highland Park, and other school systems, the board of 
education makes a special appropriation in its school budget to 
care for the camp costs above the regular budgetary items. In each 
case, a school district is responsible for instruction and the homes 
provide the cost of food and maintenance of children at camp. 


‘TEACHER EDUCATION 


The issue of teacher training is important, and colleges and uni- 
versities are already responding to the needs. As in other phases 
of school program, the primary requisite of a good camp program 
is a good teacher. Experience shows that teachers catch on quickly 
in the activities of camping. The major points of emphasis in 
teacher education are: (1) the understanding of child growth and 
development, (2) the processes of democratic living, and (3) the 
best use of the natural environment in the educational process. 
Schools and colleges in Michigan are already providing experiences 
for teachers in camp situations as part of their preparation. Some 
teachers’ colleges have acquired their own camps for continuous use 
in the training activities. Several send to camp classes in child 
growth and development, educational psychology, science, and simi- 
lar activities, to observe the children in camp. 


VIEW OF THE FUTURE 

Camping and other forms of outdoor education represent a sig- 
nificant development in education. The program involves the use 
of the out-of-doors as an experiential curriculum in which some 
of the unmet needs of children and youth can be fulfilled. It is 
basic learning—by doing and seeing. Camping and outdoor educa- 
tion takes youth back to the land, and in the presence of natural 
resources, the learner finds his place in natural interrelationships. 
Camping belongs to the whole community school. It is a part of 
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general education. It will grow and find increased support as the 
public sees the results. Facilities will be developed by state and 
local communities and public policies will be adjusted to make 
the best use of lands and resources for the best use by all the people. 

The goal for camping and outdoor education in Michigan is 
for every child to have a week or more of camping as a part of 
public education. As this is achieved, children and youth will 
find new and thrilling adventures in learning. Trees will grow 
more densely on the hillsides, and the soil, the game, and the fish 
will be protected as boys and girls return service to their com- 
munity and to the state. 
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JOURNAL FEATURES 


Editorials 
Kr 
Teaching as Patriotic Service 

Total war eventually calls for total mobilization. At such times 
as our national existence seems at stake, it becomes necessary for 
us to sacrifice much of our individual freedom of action for the 
common defense. Our common energies are then pooled to attain 
a common goal. These energies must be used as efficiently as possible 
for they represent a sacred trust. Some will be required to perform 
deeds of valor others must serve less spectacularly on other fronts. 
It behooves us to consider carefully where the real service will be 
greater. 

During the last war thousands of teachers left their classrooms 
to go into uniform or into defense industries. Many others are 
going to be tempted to do the same thing in the present crisis. 
Many of these will perhaps be in a position to render important 
service to the nation in this temporary position. Many will however 
be guilty of underestimating the importance of teachers to a demo- 
cratic way of life. It is not a question of business as usual versus a 
war time crisis. It is rather recognition that democratic education 
is itself always at war with authoritarianism. We run the risk of 
allowing our flank to be exposed in order to attack in the center. 
The permanent danger to our way of life from a poorly educated 
citizenry is as great as the more temporary threat of military defeat. 
Indeed military defeat becomes more sure when we forget what we 
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are fighting for. Real victory eludes us when we sacrifice our 
schools for the temporary glories of military might. 

Teachers are important public servants both in peace and war. 
Service is their usual business so it lacks the glamor that it may hold 
for others. The most essential industry that our nation has is its 
public schools. The most essential employees in this industry 
are its teachers. Teaching must not be left to the incompetent. 

S. M. Hotton. 


Life Adjustment Checklist 


As a part of the Texas Study of Secondary Education sponsored 
by the Texas Association of Secondary School Principals there has 
been published a “Checklist on Life Adjustment Education.” This 
was developed by one of the graduate seminars of Professor J. G. 
Umstattd and is available at fifty cents per copy or three copies for 
a dollar from the Secretary, Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
Sutton Hall 217, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Doubtless many of the school staffs who have become concerned 
in recent years with the quality of their provision for life adjustment 
will find such a list as this an aid to self analysis. Others may find 
in it a concrete definition of the term. 


Film Notes 


CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 
KX 
Films for Sports and Recreation 

All the elements of photography which may be used as instruc- 
tional tools today have become an integral part of the coaching 
procedures in the field of recreation. The ability to slow down 
and analyze the smooth, swift stroke of a tennis racket in the hands 
of a professional player; or to be able to stop a baseball at the 
moment of impact with a bat are illustrative of some of the possi- 
bilities. 

These modern “miracles” of motion picture photography are a 
tremendous aid to coaches and recreation leaders who are trying to 
develop a broad range of techniques and skills in people participat- 
ing in recreational activities. 

Recent research has substantiated the fact that people who play 
a game well want to play, but those who play poorly soon lose 
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interest. It is obvious that participation is directly related to skill, 
but the important thing is making people want to participate. On 
this basis, the success or failure of a recreation program may be 
decided. Therefore, films that stimulate interest in guided recrea- 
tion and help develop a wider range of basic skills in sports make an 
important contribution to a good recreation program. 

Following are some films which have been selected from two 
categories; those that deal with the organization and direction of 
school and community recreation programs and those which teach 
basic skills in a variety of sports: 


Fitms WHICH DEAL WITH THE ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION 
OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RECREATION PROGRAMS 


*LEADERS FOR LEISURE. 20 minutes, sound, color. Athletic Insti- 
tute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Rent. 


Designed for community recreation leaders, pointing out the 
importance of good leaders for the success of such a recreation 
project for any community. A companion film to PLAY- 
TOWN USA. 


LEssONS IN LIVING. 22 minutes, sound. National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. Sale or 
rent. 

Illustrates the ways a school project puts new life into a com- 
munity by giving children a part in community life. Com- 
munity of Lantzville, B. C., is subject. 


*Piaytown, U.S.A. 25 minutes, sound, color. Athletic Institute, 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Sale or rent. 
An outstanding, fast moving film that does an excellent job of 


showing how a community can organize to promote community 
wide, all-age, year-round recreation. 


Firms WuicH TEACH Basic SKILLs IN A VARIETY OF SPORTS 
ARCHERY FOR BEGINNERS. 12 minutes, silent, color. United World 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Sale or rent. 
FLyING FEATHERS (Badminton). 10 minutes, sound. Pictorial 
Films, Inc., RKO Building, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 

Sale. 
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*BasEBALL Topay. 29 minutes, sound. Official Sports Film Service, 
+ South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Rent. 

*BASKETBALL By-THE-CopE. 30 minutes, sound. Official Sports 
Film Service, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Rent. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BOWLING. 20 minutes, sound. Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Sale. 

*Kinc Foorsatt. 28 minutes, sound. Official Sports Film Service, 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Rent. 

BEGINNING TUMBLING. 11 minutes, sound, color. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Sale. 


SOFTBALL FOR Boys-Girts. 2 10 minute, sound, reels. Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Sale. 


*FUNDAMENTALS OF TENNIS. 20 minutes, sound. Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. Sale. 
*DAsHES, HURDLEs AND RELAYs. 22 minutes, sound. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. Sale or rent. 
Hicu, Wipe AND DAsHING. 10 minutes, sound. American Film 
Registry, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Rent. 
TECHNIQUES IN VOLLEYBALL FOR GIRLS. 12 minutes, sound. Scho- 
lastic Coach, 220 East 42nd Street, New York City. Rent. 
* May be rented from University of North Carolina Film 
Library, Swain Hall, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





